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Wpmeh's colleges have, the unique ability to change 
the attitudes of young wcMnen toward themselves and. toward others of 
their sex. The women *8 colleges can •and must deliberately set out to 
provide a different kind of experience from what young women would" 
find elsewhere ^Female students should be encouraged, especially at 
^ women's colleges, to enter academic fifelds, other, than those 
traditionally reserved for them* In addition, women's colleges should 
be ao^tely av^are of ftiring practices for, women in chief ^ 
administrative positicwiis. If female -Students never see a female 
college president, they might never bej.ieve that they could achieve 
such a position. In addition, women^s colleges should makej special 
provisions that woiiLd €^able older women and women with children to 
continue their educa'tions.- The uni'qiie program that a women's college 
can offer is that of a female enviroAment that deliberately sets out 
to create a climate that helps womenf discover anr' examine their role 
in society — a campus that is responsive to all women, and brings 
together on the campus women of varying ages, varying races, and 
•vaurying backgrounds. (HS) \ , , . 
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Whenever we talk abcjut the validity and effectiveness of the single sex school, 
questions are rarely raised about the validity and usefulness of the all-menis 
school or a.li-^oys' schooK There seems to be little need to defend an all-male 
school. Even when all male schools consider going coed, the resistance to changing 
an all-male climate is I'ikely to be couched in terms of "maintaining a pool of rich 
alumni" (by definition thatis all m^iie), and in terms of "providing leaders for 
society" (i«jiplyjn9 that leaders, too,\are likely to be men, not women). Occasionally 
there may be statements that the alM^riale school may be better because girls are 
distracting from the serious business of the male scholarly ^orld implying that 
girls and women are somehow^not serious- students and scholars. 

But rarely does one see a serious defens^of the all male school per se, in terms 
of what it ought to be or in terms of evaluating what it 'does. Somehow, Ihe all- 
male school, unlike the female school^ needs no defense. A/lmost by definition, the 
all-male school is "good"; it is rarely challenged on educational grounds. It may 
'be challenged as being economically unfeasible or outdated, but rarely does one . 
ever hear that it does a disservice to the young men who attend. 

In-contrast, the all- women's school is much more likely to be attacked for provid- 
ing' an i.nfe»-i<5r education, for somehow cheating its students of some gQiden oopor- 
tunities supposedly only found \p cpeducat iona 1 institutions, 

Part*of the criticisrrs that are leveled at the women ' s ' inst i tut ions reflect the 
nature of our society which generally places litMe value on whatever women do. ^ 
We still follow Aristotle's precept that "We should regard the female nature as ^ 
afflicted with a natural defectiveness." My friends in anthropology tell me that 
in primlti.ve cultures the activities of men and women differ drastically from 
Culture to culture, )but whatever the men do, it is more prestigious and more highly 
valued than the work that women do. If th^ women do the weaving in a society, then 
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Feminism* noun, 1. A doctrine that advocates or demands for women the same rights 
granted men, as -in political or economic status. 2. The movement in support of such 
a doctrine, (Am erican Heritage Dictionary of the Engl i sh Language )* 
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weav'og is usually seen as "nere women's work," wit!> a] 1 vt^^at .that nr-eans.' But 
i^ the men do the weaving, then weaving is very li'kely to be considered very 
impoftani and respected, perhaps even part of a.relig-jcus ritual or sacrament. 

S «mi lari'y, . ip our own society, we devalue what women do. Lam reminded of one 
researcher who asked students to rate a series of 'prof essio^a ? papers. Each 
s'tudent' received the same set of articles, but the authorshi^p of the same articles 
was sometimes attribu'ted t^o a man, and^ sometimes t*o a woman, ^ 'The identic-al 
articles were consistently rated better .when the author was thou,ght to be a man 
than.vjhen the Author was thought to be a woman; • . • • 

So it is With women's colleges. We devalue them because they are for women, v 

There are some who would point out that' the women's colleges developed out of a 
past which no longer exists, when it was almost impoy^ible for women to obtain an 
educatibn elsewhere* They would* say that be(ia|jse coeducation is the rule now, 
rather than the exception, and that because less tha'n 2% of alKstudsnts attend 
women ^ s' ccl i eges, that the women' s school i-s oasolete, and that the-efore it 
should go the wvy of the horse and buggy and other old-fashioned customs, 

*lf today's activities in women's colleges were related only to their orig-^n in 
the past, they would indeed be out of keeping with the^times^. But that would be 
like saying that the U.S., which grew out of our stra^ne^^ relationship wi th' England, 
need no longer exist because we now get along quite wel! with our -British ;x)usins. 
History is never irrelevant in understanding how we came to be what we are,^but 
history is a specious justification for either ending or continuin g to be what we are 

Certainly the women's school no longer exi sts because of quaint notions about « — _ 

woman's supposed fragility, and\ her "need" for "protect ion from the eVuel world." 

Today's young woman is no more fragile than her brothers. Like them, she needs to 
* learn to live In the real world, nob to run away from it. 

Certainly-, too, the women's college cannot readily be justified because it is 
supposedly necessary to teach women different curricultm or. to teach curriculum 
in some spec?al vi^y. ^WaX.\\ Vs math, and history is history, and good teaching is 
good teachshg Whether -Yt is aimed at boys or girls or both. Mitid has no sex. If 
there is anVv^j^bat validity to teaching young women differently from the ways in 
which we teach young nji^n there is no research to justify it. Nor has anyone 
even developed" a met;.b^ol ogy -f or te.achi-ng women one wa,y, arid men another. 

I f^ different methodology does -not justify the women's college, then what d6es? Is 
it attention to the so-called "special needs" of women, the fact that they can ^ 
become wives and mothers? Should they be trained differently and »n special schools 
becajuse many of them will become wives- and mothers? Do we believe,, as Alexis Carrel, 
the Nobel scientist, once stated, that "Women should receive a higher education, not 
in order to become doctors 1 awyers or professors, but to rear their offspring to 
be valuable human beings." This is no more a viable justification for a women's 
school than is. the notion of protection'. Today's young woman can expect to work 
about 25 years of her life at a minimum if she marries; most women will work ^or 
the majority of their lives. Marriage and cf^ildren areMess of a barrier to work 
than previously. .In fact, more than half of the wo/nen with school-age children 
work. .More than 2/3 of all housewives will eventually work, although ofcen with 
poor preparat ion,' and often out of necessity* Jhe mo-e education a woman has, the 
more likely she is to work. The role of h^nsew.fe, as a 1 ifet<ni e. f'^ Mtime , occl-*^ 
pation is fast becoming obsolete. Without doubt, the women's colleges themselves 
no longe" can Justify their exisfence on the grounds of preparing women for mother- 
hood ^ ^ , , , 
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IS ^J^^e r.< '..s on course? on wooden a j ust i f icajiion for tr.e exisceore ofwomen^s 
.oi'eges? Mary women's colleges — and coeducar itona 1 or.es, too — haive deve'oppd 
co'fses' '•e^aied ro women s studies. Mqre than- 700 courses are being offered this 
year. 'lading sjc^ di'vo'-se tppi«-s as "Wdmen in l8th Centjry Literature," "Sex 
Ro^es '-^ Amertca'- Society and Polit !ps," "Psychology of Worren/' 'jTI\e Wofr.fen's 
R.gn-.s Move'pe'^t ." "Wonen in 'the S.. Eccnc^v," "Women and /the Law," etc. These 
cou-ses .serve several funct<; ops:, they are c-eating a new acadeiT.ic d'scipilr.e, and 
ihev developj'^g the awareness of women stude'rts of the!:* own role and >status 
as wo-T'er ou- society, and ar. awareness of women ^s persons, as acKrevers, and 
indeed; as a top.'> worthv of serious acaderrjc studyo * ' 

, \ - V ' 

Wh: le ' ^a-'^^o* ioiagne a women's college without women's studies courses, these 
courses a'one'caonot be the just if icat ?>t)n o^ a women's co'lBge. Sure]y*the content 
of sjvh ccsr-ses'is as rel^^vant to young men' as Itjs to young wo.T.ep« Young men 
also reed tc- 1<pcw about the role of women and that^wbmen cSn -be sr-jdJed seriously, 
and ihai wo'^e-^ have contributed to art, /to history) tcf literature. Youngs mea as 
wei' as vot.^q wor.er- need to learn that compcters'could not have been invented had^ ' 

,-o: bee-" for t^e wc-U of a woman mathe r.a i i c i an. Lord Byro^i' s^ daughter , Augusta 
Ada, Cci^"ess of-Love^ace They too need to learn thaf the ';ottcn gin'was not" in- 
^ e-Ud ry E* W^it-ey b^t by the wjdow of t^e Revolutionary War Gen'erai ,* Nathaniel 
/Q^-eere, She ass-ig^ed the patent to Whitney because as a good business woman she 
l^rew -^a' *-ic o..e *voc.'d h'.y a new r?achine invented by a "foo* wc^^^n." 

No, • !*icJ': 'g wcner i* •he CLTJCulum or in special courses ;s no- j JSt • f ^ cat Lon ' 
for hav.ng a wo^r-sr^'s cc^ 'ege. These courses -are valid for all ';^si ': . i ons , b*e 
they coedjca: iona < ^ all -rjaie or a !] -^ema 1 e 'school s'« » 

Wha;.,*:her^ s ^^e jus-. ; f :cat ion for an al^-woman's college? 'J a wonder's college 
.s :o .-deed serve a u^.'que purpose, it must do sonerhi'ng di^^re^i from the pre- 
do'^'ra-': i^s" !: ^r^ons \ci our society. 

Trad! r 'o^a) ly and historically, women'.s colleges have cast therpse'ves into Several 
r-cies of ter u'^wt LL^ngiy: educating women for their so-called special roles and 
needs, ^^e., protertmg them and educating them for motherhood: r.r educating them 
tn r.^ic.h '.be same ma.'if^er ih^ar men were educated* 

When we protecced the^'or educated them for the "special" ».oles, we o^'ten ended up 
with ;<>fer.o'" T^stJ rutjons which* perpetuated all of the societal stereotypes. 
While few, if anv, of the women's colleges do this now, ^'^e Image of the women's ^ 
school as a f«f-ish!ng school stiH persists ^^^^the m'nds of ranv<. 

When we ha-^e educated wo^en in the same way that we have educated men, we have 
often tared the wo^st (as well as the best) features of the r.a 1 e-domi nated 
educational sys*em. We have g i venjr^omen a fine education, equal every way to 
ihat g^ven :.o men, ard yet barely taking iato account that the world does not 
read^-y accept e'du':>ated yo'jng women in the same way that ft accepts educated 
ycjng .^^en^ Too often, our young women with bachelor degrees became t*^.e secre- 
tairle^ot the young men with the same bachelor degrees.^ Many yourg wome^,^ upon 
le'av.ng a women's ^oMege upon graduation, have faced a k\rA of "culture shock" 
whsn thev ^ried'io enter a "man's world." indeed,, this has been one o^^ the cri- 
:i:'sr.s le-e^ed at the women's college: that it does not 4>''epa''e Jis graduates to' 
co>e in compel .on or cooperation with men. 'The ..:riXic;sm 's somewhat fallacious, 
fo toeducatlo'^a^ ^jchool does not yet prepa«^e yourg womq^n any be^ter^for the 

d-tf-Cwlt-es ihat chey will face ahead in a world whi,^^ devalues the work of women, 

5f ore .'ooks at the -Lrr.erous goals of a college education — trose wh.ch speak af* 
heJp«'.g p-epare s -d." 'sduals to best develop themse'.'es In the ^est ways possible. 



wraps each 'person. &^ys get doctor sets, girls get nurse kits. Boys aa 
"what they wart^ to. be when they grow.upx gi r Is are asked whom * t i s ^ they ^ 
marry when they qfor/> up -/ doctor, lawyer, Indian chi^f, etc. Children': 



and goals which. address themselves to preparing the.yo«jng f>erson tor live best in 
a world beset 'by problems and rapid change the^ hpw does the wonien^s college . 
fit in with these goals? 

... • * . ^- • 

Obviously, these goals are legitimate and noble -aims "^nd apply to all colleges* 
But a women* s coHege must have more than just the same nobie^aims of the coed- 
ucational institutjons. ^ust as a vJfeman, in or'der ^ to^ succeed, must be tWf ce^ as 
good -in order to earn half' as much,* so itMs with our womea* s collegers: in order ^ 
to -succeed they must do more' than our other institutions, and they must dp it» 
better. ^ ' ^ 

A women's college must provide 'a setting and a fr*amewark in which^ young wom^n-caA^/ 
flourish and develop in ways in which they cannot readily do so at other Jfistitu- 
1 1 ons . If a women's college is to be truly useful to tbe-w6me n who attend it/ it 
,mu st act as a Counterbalance to those trends in our soc>iety that hurt the develop- 
ment of women. . < - , ^ . ,^^J,.,*.^_,^J!_ * 

Let us examine some /f these trends irf our society. Little g'ir-ls and littlti boys 
are treated very differently almost from the time the first blue or pink blanl<et 

are asked 
want to 
s bocks, . 

even, picture books / Vei n fo rce the notion that^ women a\nd' girls are passive, and ^ . 
that boys and men are the doers and the achievers. One cK^rmiog book 'shows 
group of children. swarming about in a large tree. The boys are adventuring on the 
highest limbs, *the girl-s sit passively on the lower branches, and one girl help,s a 
sm^l] boy up Into the branches. Al though ^the *work! ng* smother is r.b longer a rarity 
. ph^se^niothe«'5 rarely appear In bogks or on televis-icn. If. they appear at all you 
'»^.can be sare chat they^.wlll be either nurses, teachers, or' secret^r ; es. 

Althbugh It is no longer fashionable to clairrl that women are inferior to men, women 
?re nevertheless seen as somehow "different." But the list of womanly atLr-i'butes 
;sn'.t' terribly admirable. Women are seen as chilgilike, emotional, much in the same 

• way that blacks have bejen thought^to be childlike and. emot ionaK, Both women and 
""blacks take things personally; both are very sensitive. Women, like blacks, are 

^ thought to be v^ry good with children, and to be a bit over-sexed. Both are rele- 
gated th'e (jiVty jobs'in ogr spciety -- cleaning, service jobs, taking care of other 
people. If you go to any hospital, for -example, and look 'to see* who is emptying 
the^ed p^ans, you can be sure that it "is done by females, or blacks, or both. 

Both blacks and 'wom^n use ways to get around "the Man" flattery, pretended ig- 
^ norance. White men are supposed to be dominant; women and blacks are -supposed to. 

• be passive. Both jought -to "know their place." Women are supposed tp be happy in 
,the home, j\st as'*blac4<s were tho^ht to be really happy in their place until "ouf- 
siders" st i r red .then), up. People who used to say "My cleaning woman says there 
isn't any .discrimination," now say "But my wife says there isn't any discrimrnation 
We call black men "boys" and we call middle-aged women "girls." 

^'^1 do not mean to imply that discrimination against women and blacks i$ identical, 

only t-hat there'are simi I ar 1 1 i' eSo Certainly women have a somewhat easier social 
■acceptance than blacks. On the other hand, sex is as much of a handicap. in employ- 
ment as is race: among thoser.>iho work, ful 1 1 ime. white men earn the most. Then come 
black men^ othen white women, and at the bottom of the pile are black women, who 
Suffer frcw a doublefdose of discrimination,' once as blacks and once as women. 
Black -women are sometimes invisible, for when we talk of blacks we too often mean 
black men, and when we talk about women, we too often mean whi te women only. 



If you substitute the^word "b*lack" when you hear the word "woman'^ you can perhaps 
get a sense of the slml^aiities. _Let me^g'ive you an example. If the language Is 
somewhat offens-lve,"rapologi2.e ]n ac'vance; for I use It'only by way of example. 

."./.I certainly feel that blacks should be treated fairly and have every opportunity 
that whites have, although of courses most of them aren't too ambitious In the 
first. place. Still, blacks ought to havie educational and employment opportunities, 

• aad get paid the same oS whites when they do the same work. But J just can^t 
stand a ,' smart-assed ni^get*." ^ ^ ' , 

i > ' . . 

Let me* rea^d It agalp. I ceTtafnly feel that women shpuld be treated fairly 

and have eVery opportunity that men have, although, oTcourse, most of them aren't 
too ambitious in the first •place. StiH, women ought to have educational and em- 
ployment opportunities and ^get paid the same as men when they do the same work. But 
M jiist can't stand a 'sm^rt-assed J^road'." 

Blacks and women ought ito know Jheir place* 
^^'^ — 
-=Tod^many women have learned too well the, lessors they haVe been taught. " By-rttje 
time woiren students arrive at college,^ too many of them have had their minds hobbled 
just as surely as the Chinese, bound the'feet of their women. What is most needed 
in the women's colr^ges today,* and in the coeducational ones as well,, is a kind of 
de-condlt'ioning, a kind of ^re-training,^ if you wi 1 K . . - 

' T^e women's colleges must deHber^vtelv set out ta provide a different kind of 
experi ence>_f rom what vounQ> women would find elsewhere . The coeducational institu- 
tions are not particularly. sensitive or appreciative of women and. their talents. 
Although women have been admitted to institutions of higher' learning for more than 
4 hundred years , ^rt looks like many colleges have still, not gotten used to the ide^,^ 
judging from' the more than 350 formal charges of sex discrimination that h%e been 
fried aga.inst universities -and colleges, ' indeed, the typical-college program is 
aimed at the young", unmarried male sti^flent. Young*women, who need higher grades In 
the first pjace in ord^r to be accepted at many coeducational institutions, are not 
-Infrequently discouraged, both subtly and overtly, from pursuing academic excellence 
"You'll .only get married," "Are veu. really serious about political science?", "Edu- 
catlon'.js wasted on women", and 'Vrankly, we have too many women students in this 
^department already*" ' ' ^ * ^ 

In contrast, the women's college mdst be acutely aware that it is a women^s insti- 
tution, serving women, it itiust prov'Je a singular atmosphere where women examine 
and evaluate their lives a.s women, where students and^aculty together deliberately 
and consciously set out to exp,16re what* it means to be a woman In our society. It 
must be a place where '•the patterns of discrimination against women are discussed 
and analy;2ed^ ^ , • , 

Often it has been said that wonien can be helpejd most by providing them with 'good 
counseling, anci that this is what women need in order to ra^ise their ^pi rat ions 
and vocational si^(its.^ While better counselling would be helpful, it does not^make^ 
most of our young women change their lives or reevaluate their ^cationaV plans 
unless something el§e occurs. Blacks did not need better counseling in order to 
raise their aspirations; what they needed was a keen sense of the discrimination 
they face, and the knowledge that overcoming the barriers of di scrimfnat ion wa s 
indeed possible. ♦ 

When women begin to examrhe their li\/es as women in our society when they see 
how discrimination against women has affected themselves, when they confront their*, 
own experiences ^s women — then it is possible for them to begin to build new 
sources of strength within themselves. 



It is in th:s area — re-examining the. role of v^omen — -that women's studies 
courses can be of enormous help. 'Anyone who has looked at the extensive reading 
•lists of many of these tourses knows that they are not frivolous but highly aca- 
demic, enriching the perspectives traditional fJeldSo For many young women 
land for men, too) these, courses serve a very real purpose in'helpinn women to 
, examine themselves as women for the first time In their lives. Many young women 
who h3ve taken these courses have related that the courses 'have had a major impact 
on their lives and how they see themselves. "Byconf renting themselves as women, 
they^an begin to deal with the contradictions and conflicts in their live^. For 
'this purpose, the women's studies courses serve a unique role, for unlike many 
academic cou^ses, they. are directly relevant to 'the lives- of stodents. They are 
consciousness Falsing with intelligence and -without hyst.eria. 

Hopefully,' women.'s poMeges would offer an array of courses^ in different departments, 
such as "The History of the Wooien*s Movement"* in the historV depaj-tment; "Women in 
Different Cultures" • in the soci,ology department. Interdisciplinary courses should 
also be explored'. 'It is critical that there be a faculty awareness of the role of 
women within their own acad^^mic discTpUnes. Certa'inly a history course which deals 

•with civil rights must- include the civil rights 'of women; a psychology course that 
deals with the special izat ion of chl 1 dren »must ind.eed disows how g'irls are socialized 
in contrast to boys. Faculty, along with, students, musl(^begin to examine textbooks 
and other academic materials and evaluate them for thei r ha^^tWtig of women. For 
example. In one study of the 27 leading textbooks used in college level Amer^ican 
hi story ^courses, women were virtually absent :no book devoted more than '2% of its pages 
to women; one had only 5(100 of 1% of its pages devoted to women. In many books 
Harri-et Beecher Stowe and\ El eanor ,Roosevel t are not even mentioned. In one women's 
college, in a course for prospective elementary teachers, students and their professor 
have begun to evaluate the curriculum library materials and .have begun to. press for 
less biased materials. Women's colleges can play a major role in pressing publishers 

. for more real ist ic material coticerning the role of women. 

Equally important, the women's college must increasingly be concerned with the prob- 
lems of all women , and not just those of the^ t radi t iona 1 college student: It must • 
reach out actively to older women who want to return to the campus, to poor women 
whicywant and need education,^ to black women and other minority women who need a 
special helping hand. One of the most fascinating aspects of the women's movement 
which has hardly been commented on, is that it cuts across racial, economic, ^lass 
and age lines. I have conservative older women work together with young .radical 

, college students on issues concerning women, with both proHtting from*, the experience. 
The women's college can play a major role in bringing the ^ap between d i fferent ^groups 
of women. It must reorganize itself so that its concei;n is truly that of a 1 1 women 
and not jUst that of young women who fit the standard mojd of the young college stu-^ 
dento For example, part-time srtudies need to 'be encouraged, so that women with 
family responsibilities can still complete their education. Courses need to be 
given in the evening well as in t,he traditional 'day-time hours. Saturday courses, 
short-term courses ancj%off -campus courses need to be explored. Part-t ime scholarships 
need to be developed so that women who Qan onlV attend on a part-time basis can- still 
obtain the financial support they'need. StudenTs who have dropped out 'because of 
marriage or whatever reasons should fi-nd the door open if they wfsh to return.^ Cer- 
tainly the fransfer of credits, and'the development of a. degree in absenti^ would fase 
" the burden of. those students who move and cannot easily return fo comp 1 ete thei r de- 
gree,, or who started elsewhere and need help in rinjshing. Residency requirements • 
need to be revamped, again so that women are not penal ized-but are encouraged to 
return to school. Dormitory arrangements for married women with children need to be 
worked out. Child care servjces need to be developed so that mpthers can* ccJnt i nue 
their education* Regulation's forbidding married students or pregnant students^must ^ 
be abolished, for their effect is punitive and not helpful to anyone, certainly 



^ 1 east of a 1 1 to women'* 

What is Indeed needed in both tbe, women's colleges and in^the coeducational 
•Institutions is a thorough re-evaluatlon of alLpo^licIes and practices and how 
these policies and practices affect women as women . : . * 

By reachingxout Into the community toward all women, and by making it easjer for 
all 'Women to attend college, the student body will change, for it will, include .a 
mixture of .women at all. ages, with differitig. economic backgrounds and Interests. 
.Such a mixture can only be beneficial. Young^onien, instead of being Isolated for 
four years with other young, women very mBch like themselves, ^ill^have an expanded 
, opportunity to have contacts with a variety of pe6ple, and thereby increase their 
.opportunities for evaluating more realistically their own future pUns. The lock- 
step of the four-year col lege would be^brokeh, as women could enter and leaye, 
without penalty , the differing tempos and requirements of their lives demanded. 

One of the often Extolled virtues pf a .women' s. col le5ie is fhe opportunity for • 
leadership^ When young men and young women work together on extracur;ricular pro- 
jects>, they typically follow the pattern-that Is vniormal" .for our soci etyi-.the men*- 
play the role of leader, and the women become»the secretaries, note/takers and the 
coffee makers. Yet these same young'women, if working together without men, will 
be leaders as well as note-takers. Many women; If they have only functioned ip 
groups that include men, have rarely had the opportunity to learn or exert leader- ^ 
ship. In the women's college, women students can be the editor of tfie yearbook, 
direct student plays, be president of the student body, and act as leaders In 
innumerable. act Ivlties% * * I * * ' 

Nevertheless, the women's college must make an e;speclal. effort to increase leader- 
ship opportunities for its students. To do this, if.most' treat its students as 
responsible, active adults. We are all likely to respond in terms of the expecta- 
tions people have of us. If treat our women^ students gs passive and unable to 
make decisions concerwing therr own lives, then they' may indeed act this way. ^ 
Women students need to be encouraged to play a large. role in decision making ton . 
their cam{>'uses-. The movement to give students a -greater voice in the runningj^of 
campus affairs is particularly important in the women's col leges* if ,we are tbj- help 
counteract the notions that women are passive and need to be dominated by others. 
We need to treat women the way we want them.to ibehave. Increased student governance, 
in the' women's college would serve another pu^ose." It would lay'to rest once and 
for all the outdated image of women's colleges as a place to "protect" and "take 
,care" "of "1 ittle girls.'' , "« .j^ . 

The wo'men'.s college must serve another critical funotlon by provldipg role models 
of women actively engaged ,In the world of work, part tcularly in academic 1 ife. It ^ 
is urgent that young women ses older women in a variety of roles/and activities 
th9t counter the stereotypes in our society. If young women ne^er see a woman 
•scientist, they are likely to continue to believe that women ^re not, or cannot^e, 
scientists. Our society 'presents a model of women as married/ housewives. If you 
ask young wpmen what they want to do with their lives, many /Will say they want to 
get married and have children. If you ask what they will dt^ when their children 
grow up, they have no-.idea or concept that there Is. someth/ing else. they should do. 
Yet all the demographic studies indicate that a woman*' who /marries will prdbably 
have her lasl chlld by, 30, an^l by,35;:all of her childreiV will be in school. What 
will she do with the rest of her life. If the only other/. women she has known are 
also housewives,? If we are tp have population control, /women will have to .learn 
to do something else with their lives other ^than Jtist h^ve babies. Young women^ 
need to see adull women working. Som^ of these women will be unmarried, son\6 will 
•be married without children, some will have young chi Idren, some will have older ^ 
children. But all wi H, show the young women that a vafrlety of life patterns are 



possible. ' • I - . * ' ^ 

Tradi tionaHy, and f o*rtunatel y, wpmeri^s colleges have^. had » hi gh proport ion- of 
women on their faculty. I recently read oT ai study Xyhich estimated the chances 
of a student's having a woman hi story teacher • In a coeducational liberal arts 
college, the prqbabili^ty is only 5^%; in a women's col l^ge the s-tudent has a 33% . 
chance of having a woman history teacher. \ ' ^ 

Yet fliany of the womenVs qol 1-eges have shown e disturbing tendency that echoes what 
happens in coeducational institutions. Some of these schools are just' as discrimi- 
natory in their hiring and promotion policies as are,the male-dominated coeducational' 
institutions. Women's institutions should be a model employer for wompn. Certainly, 
nepotism, policies, maternity leave, fringe benefits, etc., must particularly be re-, 
examined with a view towards evaluating the impact these policies ha^e on women 
faculty and staff. I note with pleasure that at Princetof and at Harvard,- women ^ 
can how achieve tenure and ful.l prof essorhi ps even if tbey work only on. a part- 
time basis. Our women's col leges, should surely lead the way in developing, new ^ 
policies that enhance the employment of women. Enlightened policies that increase z'* 
the number of women onsthe faculty would also'serye to increase the- number and 
'variety of role models for students; they would lead the way for other institutions 
to follow', and they would stand as symbolic of the women's college's commitment to 
women as f acul ty, , staff and students. ^'^^^ts*^ ^ 

In many women ' s .col 1 eges , however) the number of women in key roles has diiTHnished . 
•Oftfie Seven Sisters, on 1 y WeUes ley. has more female than male. faculty in the 
tenured ranks and in chairmanships of departments. Barnard has more women than' men 
on.thoiV facwVty, but men hold 78% of the full professorships and chairmafjships. 
Vassar had 35 women full professors in 1958. Inl 1970, it h^d"only 16.^ At Smith, 
'the number of women in admini'strative posts has been decl ining for years. 

I. do no tf mean to single out these oa rt i cu1ar institutions, for I am certain that 
they aije no worse than others in tfiis respect, and are usually far better than 
the coeducational institutions. But the fact remains that women's institutions 
need to become a. most hospitable place- for women tO work. Having women on the 
faculty is^not enough; they must be in key^posit ions as well. 

• I think, ^too, that we need to see more'women as presidents of women's colleges. I 
dp not me^n to imply that men cannot be good presidents of a women' s" col lege; indeed, 
man*y are. ,Yet one wonders why it is that boards of trustees are increasingly unable 
to find '^qual if ied'^ women for cc*lle§e prp-.idencie?; The number of womferi .who are * 
college-presidents, even presidents of women'.s colleges, is decreasing. A study done 
this year by the American A'ssoci^ti.qn of University Women- revealed that there were 
133 women college presidents who. were Ca*;holic sist^ers. There were only eight 
women who were not Catholic sisters who' were presidents- of women's colleges. That's 
less than the number of whooping cranes. Perhaps we should declare women presidents 
an endangered species. Surely in a country with a population of more than 100,000,000 
women ^lere are more than 8- Women qualified to be, president of a Woman's college! Or 
is t"he only, way a woman can "become a college president is to get herself to a nunnery? 

It is diffi^cult to conceive of a white presfdent of a black coUege; it is difficult , 
tx) conceive of a Protestant or Jewish president' of a uniquely Catholic institution. • 
Similarly, rt is increasingly difficult to justify why women 'should *not 'control ' . 
the^women's colleges*. This is not 'to' say that men should not work in these insti- 
tutions, but only that if the women's colfege is to provide a uniquely female 
environment, women mub^t be in positions of power, including the presidency. Indeed, 
the majoMty of the key administrative pqsts^in a women's college ought t4 be held ^ 
by women; 



If.th^ wonjen^s cojjeg^ \% Xo survive, it must do more than merely parrot what is 
gding on elsewhere^ It* needs to 'provide a supportive atmosprhere where women can 



True educational equality will come only when we jget rid of the stereotypes t^.at 
|limlt women and thai.r ambitions. Tor truly^ women-are disadvantaged .long before 
tliey^come to college. It should be th6 clear .purpose of th^ women' s^ col fege to 
counteract those disadvantages, I 



tin less •women '3 colleges change, the economic problems that beset them will not'go 
away.' The uni que prog rafti that a wo nen' s. col lege* can offer is that of a female^, 
environmeri^f which deTiberately sets out to create a climate that helps women di^i- 
coyer and/examine their ,r-ole as women fn society a campus^that is responsive, 
to all women; and brlngs together o'n the campus women of varying ages, varying 
races, and varying backgrounds; a ciafnpus that acknowledges that women are often 
treated unfaTrly and differently fn our society; a cempus^thpt actively seeks %o 
provide a cli/nate in which women can grow to be ful b hum^n 'beings. 

The chance for change 1s now In the hands of the^wcmen's college.* By developing 
new programs for women, faculty- and students, by creating^a. new» atmosphere, t'he 
women'^s college can inde'ed do more^than merely survive; it c,an lead the way fpr 
the ed4Jcational'. community I n, developing new ways of. fJbrking with students which 
are truly responsive to iheir lives. 



